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Hollywood in Disguise 


Gods and Goddesses Paid to be Alive 


Where did the 
mean those perfect 
tives of the human 
body: the Greek gods. Where 
did they go in their bodies? Are 
they truly dead, as Chirico thinks, 
having discovered in bis paintings 
the fossil of the statue, the stalac- 
tite of the phallic pillar? No, 
they have fled to Hollywood, 
Breathed on by the Pygmalion of 
where they are paid to be alive. 
the United States, the statues have 
come alive in Garbo, Dietrich, 
Harlow, Shearer and Madeleine 
Carroll, who move and_ have 
voices and live for us after they 
die. Their immortality has been 
proven, marvelously proven, 

But why? They were not 
missed very much. St. Paul 
found no need of them, nor the 
Church, nor the fuming, feudal 
state. Still, they were painted, 
and their legends survive. The 
poets loved them ardently for a 
long time, but love them little 
now, or not at all. 
they mentioned, 
are mentioned, it 


gods 
representa- 
mind and 


is in :rony or 


go?—I 


and when they} one fetiches. 


half-disdainful pity. But the 
poets are halfsblind; the eyes of 
the masses are always perfect, 
though they never know just what 
it is they see. The gods and 
goddesses live near us; they have 
been hired by business men to 
double for the lost diectatorsh’p of 
Greece. In the blistering blood 
of Ann Sheridan, 
freezes one of its greatest, longest 
neglected assets: the 
hind of Aphrodite. 
And the \gods are glad, paying 
rent in Hollywood. In their grat- 
itude, they| impersonate even the 
ridiculous among 


jealous of the human. Of course, 
they are very intelligent. Tey 
always knew that to be powerful, 
to overcome and govern, they 
must imitate, they must pretend 
to be the lowly particular of an 


idea, whereas they are really the’ 


They have had 
they have 


sublime general. 
a long humiliation; 


Seldom are; been imprisoned in a million and 


Now, with the aid 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) 


capitalism un- | 


white be- | 


human beings. | 
They have always been frightfully 
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Megeve, 

(Haut-Savoia), 

France. 

Here, and at Annecy, everything 
is very quiet and no one knows 
what the future can possibly be. 
There is a murmuring everywhere 
about the need of ‘‘un chef’’—the 
country needs a direction, a faith, 
a belief, even if only in one man, 
to bind it together. The demo- 
bilization is going on regularly 
enough, but there is the feeling 
expressed everywhere that the ex- 
pected general demobilization has 
not been put ito effect for the 
very obvious reason that many 
factories are closed, that the feel- 
ing among the working people is 
not of the calmest, and that any 
kind of trouble might be expected 
if a great number were suddenly 
allowed to return to their homes 
with no work before them. The 
common soldier no longer salutes 
a superior anywhere and boasts 
about it, and the officers turn 
their heads so as not to have to do 
anything about it. There are 
many legends in cireculation—I 
have, by the way, been keeping a 
diary in a sketchy sort of way and 
thought these legends would add 
something ito the existing litera- 
ture of this deseription—one of 
them being that the officers be- 
haved with incredible weakness 
during the aetive weeks of this 
war, and case after case is re- 
counted to you by the soldiers who 
pass through; also ‘the lack of ma- 
terial, of ammunition, of orders— 
it all sounds ‘too fantastic to be 


“through the eyes of poets’’ 


IN THIS ISSUE: Communique From 
Kay Boyle; Book Views by William 
Carlos Williams and Edouard Roditi: 
H. R. Hays writes on Summer Theatre, 
and other features. 
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COMMUNIQUE 


From KAY BOYLE 


true. I call these things legends 
|because they have passed from 
mouth to mouth with such rapid- 
ity that it astounds one; these 
things, and others like them, are 
‘not written in French papers, 
‘obviously, but it is these things 
which the people, even in the high- 
est, most remote vallies say to 
you, just as they say them to you 
\in a cafe at Annecy and probably 
in every town and city in France: 
that we were sold, sold from the 
start; that with the information 
they had, those men who might 
have been expected to know and 
must have known, there was no 
possibility of declaring war with 
any hopes of winninz it—and yet 
they did declare it and they did 
keep up the fine-sounding phrases 
until a few days before the end. 
That legend is the most current 
one and runs bitterly through all 
the talk; and the one that the 
military heads in France were 
without an exception against the 
declaring of this war—and the 
politicians talked and, acted them 
down. The single source of sat- 
isfaction to these people who are 
looking for that indescribable, 
that fiercely needed direction and 
end is the fact that Petain at least 
talks simply and honestly to them 
—within his limits. SOeGaulle 
was a flash in the pan—they have 
not the patience for him, and they 
suspect him of being largely Eng- 
land’s pawn. And now the leg- 
end of the ruthless, the savage, 
the barbarous English i is spreading 


~~ (CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE) 


View Listens 


Editor, View: 


Would it be too much if I asked 
you to publish this letter which deals 
with the relationship of the Surrealists 
with Partisan Review? Partisan Re- 
view a year ago turned down a 
poem of the well-known French Surreat- 
ist poet, Benjamin Peret, which Andre 
Breton had sent, without. giving 
the slightest explanation for the refusal, 
and this at a time when we all believed 
in Paris that Partisan Review was going 
to follow the lines of the Breton-Rivera 
manifesto. It is true thas afterwares 
Partisan Review showed more interest 
in our efforts and were kind enough to 
publish extracts of a book of mine. 
Since then, though, events have moved 
swiftly and Partisan Review has discov- 
ered that the Surrealists are not on its 
side. With the July-August number the 
Non-Partisan Review, as it ought to be 
termed, inaugurates a jesuitic form ot 
attack against Surrealism. 

In Mr. Greenberg’s article on art we 
_read that Arp, Klee and Miro are pseudo- 
| surrealists. I would like your readers 


to know that before my friend the sur- 
realist painter, Kurt Seligmann, told I>. 
Greenberg that these three artists usea 
to take part in Surrealist exhibitions, 
he did not seem to be aware of the fact 
that the Surrealists could admire any of 
these painters! By calling them pseudo- 
surrealists Mr. Greenberz only proves 
his weakness as a critic of modern art 
and his total ignorance of the various 
tendencies in surrealism. 

I would like also to mention that in 
this same article Mr. Greenberg accepts 
a theory of dominant arts, which al- 
though formulated by the well-known 
critic Elie Faure, I first tried to use 
as an explanation of the morphological 
evolution of arts, and this in an articte 
that was publish d last year in Parker 
Tyler’s number of Poetry World. When 
I spoke of these problems to Mr. Green- 
berg a few months ago, he did not know 
of the theory of Elie Faure; I would not 
mind him not mentioning the fact thaz 
my article helped him to clarify his own 
ideas—although he suggested doing so~ 
if I did not see in his silence the desire 
of Partisan Review to use all possib*e 
methods to attack the Surrealists. I well 
understand that Partisan Review 1s 
forced to back abstract art—it is in fact 
the only consistent point in its policy~ 
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A NEW BOOK 


Vi 


OF THE DEAD 


By William Carlos Williams 


You Get What You Ask For, by 
Norman Macleod (Harrison-Hil- 
ton Books, $2.50). 


Here is a book of singular char- 
acter, a mist of unfeeling that 
muffles murderous and drunken 
automaton playing, dead,the 
parts of men and women, The 
history of a benumbing paranoia, 
it might have been said, had the 
author been Dali and the book 
have been translated from the 
French. But it’s the same 
America we see day after day that 
doesn’t take that kind of a joke in 
the French manner. The scenes 
are real enough, accurately ob- 
served enough, no exasgeration 1s 
needed-—but muffled, dulled from 
the acuteness of pain, a diagnosis 
of the times. Incredivie! while 
we say at the same time, but of 
course it’s true. Beautifully writ- 
ten. 

It’s the progress of a young 
man, Gordon Graham, a writer 
out of work wh’ has taken to 
drink, the woman who almost 1n- 
credibly loves him, her family; 
and something also of the interna- 
tional. CP and its American reper- 
cussions, the Lies 
strikes, debauches—strauge char- 
ecters cheap and otherwise, the 
cheaper the more official. 


But there’s another e:ement laid | 


against this perverse background 


—moments of reality, of feeling, | 


struggle through this peculiariy 
dead field. Real characters seem- 
ing in the toils of an overwheim- 
ing heaviness strive to come up to 
the light—seldom achieving suc- 
cess. It is too much for them. 
In spite of effort all remaining 
submerged, without clear defini- 
tion. Only at the very end, the 
very last sentence, does one get 
the feeling that at last—perhaps, 
the spell will be broxen and _ to- 
morrow, tomorrow, perhaps, life 
will be able to reassert iiself whote 
again, 

Everything plays ro this 
scheme, the drunken nero of tne 
book typifying the 
when he is cured of irs drunken- 
ness by one who has escaped the 
general oppression, of a similiar 
sort, elsewhere; a refugee. His 
curing of Gordon is the key to the 
book’s whole meaning—missed by 
the reviewers-in-a-misz, the type 
toward which the whore purpose 
of the book is directed. 

It is a dream in the best sense of 
today, the dream in which men 
walk the streets and women do 
their sweeping repititiously. It 
is an attempt to describe that de- 
forming dream and ait the false 
elements of which it ismade. Tie 
befuddled and befuddling parti- 
sanships with which writers can 
never have anything seriously to 
do. Naturally, such a descrip- 
tion makes a book somewhat un- 
readable. Dupes will read only 
that which continues tneir false 
convictions, Norman Macleod 
has done something baffling to the 
purpose. 

American fiction has been sick 
of nerve in these years, a drunken 


Committee, | 


movement H 


dream of propaganda which has 
gradually, steadily eaten out Its 
perceptions, as must have _hap- 
pened, until it has became almost 
completely anesthetic. It’s the 
dead face, the dead pan, of emo- 
tional conservation of energy that 
is typical of the day. What to 
do? Ak least be hard boiled. I 
am trying to place tne modern 
reality which Macleoa describes 
so well and of what it is made up. 
It is a mechanisation of effort to 
spare a man from the exhaustion 
of emotional response. We can’t 
afford emotion, it would finish us. 

This insensitivity, recognizabie 
in the expressionless, deformed 
and sometimes weeping faces of 
|the European dictators who show 
|plainly that they fee: nothing at 
all (it would be impossible to feel 
so much) takes all kinds of forms. 
Norman Macleod has drawn it 
beautifully—and shown, largely, 
whence it comes: You Get What 
You Ask For. Youdo, Just that. 
‘His half-strangled characters com- 
pletely controlled, without know- 
‘ing it, from outside, order it, ask 
for it and—we get the anesthetic 
novel, Scene after scene, ex- 
treme violence, with complete lack 
‘of all feeling—incredibie drunk- 
enness of several sorts, alcoholic 
‘the least reprehensible, are de- 


‘seribed. 

Gordon Graham is the drunken 
isurveyor of this drunxen world, 
party to it, as the desensitized 
quarrellers ithere with their sod- 
den intrigues and petty machina- 
tions of one sort O¥ a:other are 
party also. All crawling over 
‘each other without tne slightest 
attempt at differentiation other 
than such intensification of un- 
feeling as that typified by the 
frenzied horn-blowing of Saitch- 
mo’ Armstrong. 

With Graham, feelingly, goes 
ihis wife, watching and with what 
considerate love and encéerstand- 
ing bearing with him through al- 
most hopeless months and years. 
And with what almost incredibte 
forebearance saying next to noth- 
ing. Her family forms the coun- 
terplot to Gordon’s eruiiken ex- 
cursions. A Hungarian peasant 
family—living and suffering In 
New York, Macleod uses several 
extremely telling literary devices 
such as that of ‘‘the man who 
called himself to strangers by the 
name of George’’ very effectively. 
Thus through the dead level of in- 
sensitivity almost projeat a few 
points of feeling such as the artist 


Oppen, Dezo, ete. The whole 
family of ithe Klabers. Sub- 
merged by ‘the automatons of, 


whiskey and partisanship. 

And critics are divided into 
those who won’t read because of 
taboos, won’t attempt ‘to 
mount anything but tabulated dif- 
ficulties—the proper pumps and 
ditches formally given, and the 
hot boys who do get to the newer 
work but fight over it like fur 
buyers. Between the two a well 
directed book is likely to conelude 
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Federico Garcia Lorca, an automatic portrait made 


especially for View, from the memory of Matta. 


Why and How Lorca is Translated 
by Edouard Roditi 


The eult of modern poetry has 
j its saints, some of ithem martyrs, 
others mere theologians. Hoel- 
derlin, Novalis, Nerval, Poe, Bau- 
delaire, like the early Christian 
fathers, were both martyrs and 
theologians; Mallarme, Hopkins, 
Eliot, Rilke, Valery, are its later 
theologians; Lautreamont, Rim- 
baud, Hart Crane and Lorca, its! 
last martyrs. There exists today 
an international gane of poets, 
amongst whom 8S. Spender is per- 
haps the most active, who devote 
much time and energy to adimir- 
ing, commenting, translating and 
propagandizing all ora few of 
these saints. Within the gang, 
one smaller clique, almost thomist, 
devotes its whole attention to the 
theologians; another clique, the 
left wing, more augustinian or 
surrealist, admires the more pas- 
sionate martyrs and is suspicious 
of the more intellectual theologi- 
ans, 

The martyrs are chiefly remark- 
able for their lives, which were! 
\often as poetic as their poems. 
Hoelderlin’s madness, the suicides 
‘of Novalis, of Nerval and of 
Crane, Baudelaire’s bitterness and! 
sickness, Poe’s life of failure and: 
sordid death; Rimbaud’s betrayal | 
‘of poetry, his subsequent adven- 
| tures as an explorer and final con- | 
version of Catholicism on a dingy 
hospital death-bed, Lautrea- 
mount’s nihilism, his life of soli-| 
tude and depersonalization, Lor- 
jea’s eold-blooled murder; the 
legends of the Russian poets, of 
Essenin who married Isadora Dnn- | 
ean and died tragically, of Maia- 
| kovski who perhaps was exhausted | 
iby the Revolution and renounced | 
the ‘‘perfect society’’ by killing | 
himself. . . all these are myths of | 
one introspective poet-hero whose | 
varied lives have injected a sub-' 


versive moral significanee into’ 
poetry which, since the age of Ro- 
manticism, has been slowly be- 
coming subversive only through 
its esthetic affectations. Now it 


‘is difficult to disentangle the skein 


of action and poetry: the mythi- 
cal lives of these poets prolong 
their poetry just as the lives of 
saints are permanent dramatiza- 
tions of their faith, 

I had occasion to meet Federico 
Garcia Lorca some years ago—I 
forget what month of what year. 
He was less brilliant in conversa- 
tion than many who diseussed 
poetry and politics more glibly, 
who wrote less persuasive poetry 
and are now alive. Like Andre 
Gaillard and Hart Crane, Lorea 
left me with an impression of his 
being wholly wrapped up in the 
personal problems of living and 
writing. He lacked, however, 
that detachment which allows 
skillful avoidance of dangers in 
living and of pitfalls in poetics, 
and he was strangely unpolitical. 


| Political discussion seemed to bore 


him almost more than the esthetic 
talk of Montparnasse. He had 
chosen a life of poetic action; he 
died a death of political signifi- 
cance which was thrust upon him 
by the unavoidable political action 
of the society in which he wrote. 
Today, we tend to interpret his 
poetry too much in terms of his 
death, because he is the poet of a 
cause whose loss, to many of us, 
has been our bitterest disappoint- 
ment. 
of the people, much in the same 
way as Whitman, Vachel Lindsay 
or Sandburg; without the Spanish 
war, he might have continued to 
live the life of a Vachel Lindsay, 
part esthete and part bum. Had 
Verlaine murdered Rimbaud in 
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Lorca was indeed a poet. 


by H. R. Hays 


There was a time, not so long 
ago, when the center of gravity in 
the theatre lay outside of Broad- 
way. The little theatre move- 
ment was a symptom of cultural 
ferment. It brought its audience 
foreign plays, more mature than 
the local product; it dared to ex- 
periment in new production ideas 
and it introduced new authors, a 
step ahead of those already estab- 
lished. The Federal Theatre, in 
many of its projects, carried on 
this tradition to the extent, at 
least, of trying out plays with 
more meat in them than those com- 
mercially produced. 
nomenon known as summer thea- 
tre, however, which exists to-day 
seems strangely wilthout a raison 
detre. These summer produc- 
tions are aimed frankly at the va- 
cationists who come from the large 
cities, they attract almost no local 
audience. The bill of fare eon- 
sists typically of dated Broadway 
comedies, badly produced, badly 
directed and badly acted.  Pre- 
sumably these same vacationists 
have already seen these plays 
either in New York production or 
done over aS movies. Certainly 
they are not classics which will 
bear repetition. Hither the aud- 
lence goes because there is noth- 
ing else to do in the evening or 
there is a real hunger for theatre 
in the American public. | Which- 
ever is true, the summer theatres 
are a sterile institution badly in 
need of a shoi in the arm. 


In contrast the Bennington 
Festival, sponsored by Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vt., (which 
had to turn away several full 
houses from its dramatic and 
danee productions) merits atten- 
tion as a serious effort in the di- 
rection of experiment and an at- 
tempt to utilize a _ school of the 
arts to give the above-mentioned 
shot in the arm. 

Martha Graham’s new dance 
production, A Letter to the World, 
was the high point of the program. 
Tin it an actress, dressed in white, 
played a role of Emily Dickinson 
as the world saw her while Martha 
Graham and her group interpret- 
ed, in symbolic action, the world 
of her imagination. The use of 
Emily Dickinson’s lines as an in- 
troduction, a counterpoint or a 
comment on the action produced a 
kind of lyric pageantry far more 
dramatic than most biographical 
plays. Since the inner life of any 
poet is what matters, it is hard to 
think of a more successful staging 
of Emily Dickinson—Miss Graham 
really allowed her to write her 
own story. Mr. Johnson’s music 
and Miss Gilfond’s costumes were 
skillful extensions of the mood in 
a production which would have 
been ruined by any note of bad 
taste. It is significant that the 
pure solo-dance passages were the 
least interesting. It was here 
that certain too familiar modern 


| 


The phe- 


emotional meaning and, 
writer, the production dropped 
from drama to mere dancing. 
Margaret Meredith read the Dick- 
inson lines with great charm. 
The entrances, exits and posing 
of her white clad figure against 
the faster movement of the dance 
characters created another subtle 
rhythm which is suggestive of 
further possibilities in blending 
the dance with spoken drama. 
Jane Dudley was particularly well 
cast in the role of the puritan an- 
cestress, a part which she handled 
with force and dignity. Arch 
Lauterer’s set with its pivoting 
panels provided exciting entrances 
and exits although his lighting in 
all the productions was entirely 
too complicated. 

On the same bill Miss Graham 
presented El Penitente, notable 
for resourceful exploitation of 
props which became, now costume, 
now scenery, and Every Soul is a 
Circus, a piece of farce comedy. 
Inthe latter, Martha Graham’s 
dancing was genuinely funny so- 
cial satire. 


to the! 


ORTH OF BROADWAY 


The three productions had much | 


to offer to the eye, the ear and the 
imagination. 


| 


| 
The King and the Duke, an epi-' 


sode from Huck Finn, devised and 


directed by Francis Fergusson, ' 
was an example of good intentions : 


stifled by timidity and lack of ex- 
perience. The intent was to cre- 
ate a robust American comedy re- 
inforced with music and dancing 
—an Aristophanie festival mood. 
The potential humor was _ not 
realized because Mr. Fergusson 
merely lifted passages from the 
novel and did not construct scenes 
with dramatic give and take. As 
a result, the humor was not point- 
ed theatrically ; the dialogue was 
almost all clumsy exposition. An 
attempt was made to compensate 
by filling in with music and danc- 
ing; the antics of the Piperville 
citizens became repetitious, the 
folk style, effective at first, could 
not stand the strain and the mu- 
sic, a skillful orchestration of folk 
themes, had to carry too great a 
burden. 


It is hard to 
Mr. Fergusson, 
poet, failed to write the lyrics 
which his production eried out for. 
Twain’s juicy language, even the 
Aristophanie model pointed the 
way. Fergusson’s direction 
failed to earry through any con- 
sistent style, whole scenes were 
left completely static, the cos- 
tumes were in bad taste and out of 
seale for the small stage. Joseph 
Dixon, however, turned out an 
excellent burlesque performance 
as the King. 


All in all, the Bennington Fes- 
tival was a departure from natur- 
alism and drawing room comedy. 
It was an approach to the stage as 
a show, a festival, a circus. We 


understand why 


dance gestures failed to convey | hope it grows bigger and better. 


an accomplished | 
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the first checklist of 


Compass 
Publications 


@ Under the title of COMPASS PUBLICATIONS, 
we have listed all of the books and pamphlets of 
poetry and prose which are now available over the 
imprints of The Press of James A. Decker, The 
Black Faun Press, and The Village Press. 


@ This checklist describes all of these publications, 
quotes from reviews concerning them, and includes 
complete typographical details of each volume. 


@ As a checklist of limited editions and fine press 
books—and as a comprehensive catalogue of some of 
today’s finest books of poetry, many of which you 
will want to add to your library—this Ba listing 
which you will want to own. (The checklist itself is 
a distinctive piece of printing—hand-set in Deep- 
dene type, printed on fine old ivory paper, in two 
colors.) 


@ This checklist will be ready on October 20th, and 
your request will bring you a copy promptly. 


THE PRESS OF JAMES A. DECKER 


Prairie City, Illinois 


1] 


Sumimer Fiction Number containing the results of our 
DOCUMENTARY WRITING CONTEST 
and a symposium on documentary writing by 


ERSKINE CALDWELL GEORGE SELDES 
EDWIN SEAVER 


and the Editors of DIRECTION 


announces a 


This provocative 56-page issue may be had for only 15¢ 


Bundle orders of 10 or more copies, 10¢ each. 
Send stamps or coins to 


p DARIEN. DIRECTION CONN. 


) 
| 
pacer 


A Poetic Best Seller— 


LYRIC MODERNS 


edited by TOM BOGGS 


An integrated collection of lyrics by such outstanding 
contemporaries as E. E. Cummings, Wallace Stevens, 
Archibald MacLeish, Kenneth Fearing, Malcolm Cowley, 
and others. 


The limited, numbered first edition, hand-set and bound in full cloth, 
is selling rapidly. Copies are still available at just $1.50. 


THE PRESS OF JAMES A. DECKER 


PRAIRIE CITY ILLINOIS 
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VIEW 


Reports and Reporters 


VIEWS OF POST-WAR FRANCE ]}a cour de miracles 


Kay Boyle prefaces her Com- 
munique in this issue by saying, 
‘“We’re so much engrossed by the 
material complications of life now 
that the broader, more significant- 
of-the-c'\0 untr y-and-its- general- 
spirit issues have lost much to us 
all. That no one, unless a doc- 
tor, midwife, or driver of ali- 
mentation truck may circulate in 
a car, simplifies things to a cer- 
tain extent, because one has no 
choice even if one had thought of 
trekking around a bit. Also the 
suspension of most of the bus 
lines narrows down one’s vision 
considerably, so the country is 
taking madly to bicycles and they 
are now difficult to find. We've 
taken some walking trips over the 
mountains and Laurence is off 
on one today—because it has not 
been easy to concentrate on work 
of the literary kind with one’s 
heart wrung out trying to dry its 
tears at last upon the line. We’re 


on rations, of course, for sugar, oil, 


pates, rice; and probably soap 
and chocolate next month. But 
even ration-cards were no good 
this month as far as sugar is con- 
cerned; there simply wasn’t any 
sugar except for human beings un- 
der three years old, so Clover was 
able to use her card but only got 
her 500 instead of the stipulated 
790 grammes.’’ Laurence Vail 
and Kay Boyle and their four 
children may come to America 
soon for a few months. Miss 
Boyle (Mrs. Vail) hasn’t been in 
her native country since 1925. . . 

The following vignette reached 
us indirectly, and the author must 
remain anonymous: ‘‘The Ger- 
Inaus came through Bordeaux all 
dressed like hop toads and lizards, 
They had camouflaged uniforms 
exactly like Tchelitchew’s costume 
for Louis Jouvet in ‘Ondine’; they 
were very polite, helping old ref- 
ugee ladies carry their suitcases 
and holding open the doors of 
shops—and they were all 18 and 
marvelously beautiful.’’ 
From still another source: ‘‘Nan- 
tes was toc lov ely—the Balzac 
period stopped and Stendahl be- 
gan. There were all the refugees 
in big carts pulled by 8 horses or 
oxen, millions, no one ever saw 
such a thing as a whole population 
in migration since the time of the 
Merovingian kings, After was 
the 9th army coming back, it was 
the end of the battle of Waterloo 
in the Rouge et le Noir. Nantes 
was bombarded quite a lot every 
day but not much got broken but 
in the end quite a lot of people had 
been killed. We had to go to 
Paris and when we came back 
everyone in our street and house 
had left. The shutters were all 
shut—outside was bright sunlight, 
when we opened the door it was 
all dark inside. Suddenly awful 
green faces with big eves and 
enormous black nostrils on long 
Wavy necks came toward us star- 
ing and then disappearing. It 
was like seeing the Hydra in his 
den. The poorest people, the | 


a oS 


in our cellar 
and since 36 hours were ‘too 
frightened to come out even for 


food or pipi. But they had 
grown their necks up the stairs 
and through ‘the hall and they 


could pull them in quickly at the 
slightest disturbance—it was ter- 
rifying,”’ 


POETRY AT CAMBRIDGE, 
ENGLAND 


Nicholas Moore, poet and stu- 
dent at Cambridge, sends View the ! 
following report: ‘‘There has 
been pea in Cambridge a' 
magazine called Cambridge Front 
which has sold more, I think, than 
any other literary venture ever 
started here: that is all the more 
noteworthy in that it has appeared 
during a war, and to a University 
much depleted by conscription. . . 
Cambridge Front is, I think, an 
adequate reflection of the attitude 
to writing now prevalent in Cam- 
bridge. It is interesting that, 
though it could not print its edi- 
torial owing to the printer’s quite 
reasonable fear of the Anderson 
regulations, its editorial line is 
anti-war and pro-communist, and 
that in spite of this it has obvious- 
ly met approval from a less revo- 
lutionary public. The reason is, 
I think, because it does not go in 
wholeheartedly for what is called 
‘social realism’, and opinion seems 
on the whole against the followers 
of Auden and the other ‘revolu- 
tionaries’ of a little while ago. 
Dylan Thomas and George Barker 
meet with as much or more inter- 
est.’ 


CONTRIBUTORS AND OTHERS 


Edouard Roditi confesses: ‘‘I 
always thought that Paris and tthe 
XVieme arrondissement would be 
my Whole universe. For seven 
years now I have had jobs in Ber- 
lin, London, Chicago, Berkeley— 
and now Kansas City’’. . . .Fran- 
cis Lee says he plans ‘to 
costume picnic this fall, ‘‘in a cem- 
etery with fireworks.’’ He will 
not only take a movie of that fete 
but has conceived another film— 
“very little of it naturalistic’’ 
with color and sound... H. R. 
Hays is working on a new play, 
“full of Indian ceremonial and 
songs, a tragedy on the death of 
Sitting Bull, a great statesman 
murdered by the whites.’”’. .. 
Mrs. Hays is With and To Be. . 


. Robert Symmes, Woodstock, ; 


N. Y., reports that in October 
‘Jimmy Cooney is going to the 
South and I hope to take the press 
and really start’’-—on Ritual... 
. Poems from England for the 
“Vou Anthology’’ (Tokio) had to 
be sent via the U. S. A—no type- 
scripts (or MSS) allowed by ‘the 
British Censor to pass to Japan. 
. Is it true that Gertrude Stein 
arrived in America incognito and 
walked down the gangplank back- 
wards to avoid being recognized 2 
It appears that Alice B. Toklas, 
disguised as an aviator, jammed 


beggars and idiots had established | | ithe w orks by forgetting to take off 


give a| 


| 


?/S10n. 


i Vicomtesse de Noailles 


her earrings. 


. Djuna Barnes, back 
from a visit with Emily Holmes 
Coleman of Arizona, 
erners are ‘‘not in the least lke 
anything one knows’’. . . not re- 
ferring to Emily, however... . 
Poet Robert Friend off to Puerto 
Rico—‘‘in search of a job’’ . 
London P.S. from Henry 
Treece: ‘‘N igel Heseltine is 
with the R. A. F. Gervase Stewart 
is with the F. A. A, Dorian 
Cooke is nowhere to be seen... 
. P.S. from Gordan Sylander 
to his Review of Reviews in our 
last number: ‘‘On the other hand 
we have 'the Librarian of Congress. 
‘But he is searcely responsible for 
what he says being more of a mass- 
man than an individual. 
capable only of indecent confu- j 
Few good writers would : 
have had Edmund Wilson’s pa- 
tience in discussing his latest per- 
petrations.’”’ 


job at the Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters. In St. Louis on busi- 
ness he visited the art museum, 
and was halted on leaving by five 
detectives who were suspicious— 
because he was a lone visitor to a 
place which, as a rule, attracts 
only couples... . 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 
It seems that Salvador Dali was 
not in a Spanish jail after all (he 


has arrived in New York with the | 
head, if j 


Mrs.) and Alfred Barr, 
not brains, of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art got all excited for noth- 
ing, packed Mrs. Cornelius Bliss 
off to Washington where she saw 
everybody but the right righters 
of uncommitted wrong: tthe Span- 
ish Embassy! The Spanish Em- 
bassy, it appears, is good and mad 
at reports circulated that Dali is 
anti-fascist—if so, they ask. why 
should he have invested a lot of 
his money in real (not surreal) 
estate in his native Catalan town? 
Nevertheless, we want to hear 
from Dali’s own lips that he is 
NOT going to design a monument 
in Spain for Primo de Rivera. . . 
Among those to remain in Paris 
for the occupation were Jose 
Maria Sert, Valentine Hugo and 
(Marie 
Laure). Comes word that the 
last-named spends most of her 
spare time at the Crillon because 
the day before Paris fell someone 


He seems 


... Harold Rosen- | 
‘berg has a WPA Federal Writer’s 


stole her car; when the Germans 
came in she went and complained, 


says West-;told them to their faces that once 


they came into France to restore 
order they ought to find her auto- 
mobile. Two hours later la Vi- 
comtesse was in possession of the 
lost limousine. .. . On the other 
hand, Picasso is reported to have 
lost his entire fortune and to be 
bound, eventually, for this coun- 
try. . . But who said Joan Miro is 
now collaborating with the 
French-Fascist propaganda de- 
partment?. . . Through Yves Tan- 
euy comes the welcome news that 
Andre Breton, surrealist leader, 
and Pierre Mabille, author of ‘‘Leé 
Mirr oir du Merveilleux’ , are both 
safe, ‘‘somewhere in France’? 

No word yet, however, as to the 
whereabouts of the young French 
writer, Julien Gracq, author of 
*‘Le Chateau d’ Argol’’, an extra- 
ordinary novel published last year 
which Matta first brought to the 
attention of the Surrealists. . . 
When last heard from Graeq was 
in action with the French forces 
on the Western Front. . 


The Julien Levy Gallery may 
sponsor a_ series of ‘‘evenings’’ 
this winter, planned and executed 
by poets and painters working to- 
gether; watch for the Julien Levy 
Gallery Bulletin. . Joseph Cor- 
nell says he is working on some 
ballet items, inspired by his new 
interest in dance and ballet. One 
of the new objects, a box of ice- 
cubes encased in sumptuous dark 
blue velvet is for Marie Tazlioni. 
“‘Although not inspired by,’’ Cor- 
nell writes, ‘‘it would remind any- 
one familiar with it of Montagu 
O’Reilly’s ‘‘Pianos of Sympa- 
thy’’: Ona moonlight night in 
the winter of 1835 the carriage of 
Marie Taglioai was halted by a 
Russian highwayman, and that 
enchanting creature commanded 
to dance for this audience of one 
upon a panther’s skin spread over 
the snow beneath the stars. Frem 
this actuality arose the legend. 
that, to keep alive the memory of 
this adventure, so precious to her, 
Taglioni formed the habit of plac- 
ing a piece of artificial ice in her 
jewel casket or dressing table 
drawer, where, melting among the 
sparkling stones, there was evoked 
a hint of the atmosphere of the 
starlit heavens over the ice-cov- 
ered landscape.’’ 


Sydney Salt: VEW JOURNEY 


“Mr. Salt has chosen a subject which has tempted other poets before 
and he has handled it with a rush of movement, a mounting emotion 
and a convincing sincerity which makes it unarguably his. __It is an 


unforgettable thing.” 


Archibald MacLeish. 


The complete draft of Sydney Salt’s long poem, Christo- 


pher Columbus, never before published in its entirety, is 
now made available in a limited edition of distinguished 


typography and beautiful binding. 
and fifty copies are for sale. 


Only two hundred 
Hand-set in Italian old- 


style types, printed on Chester Vellum paper, bound in 


full cloth with gold stamping. 


$2 per copy 
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Communique From Kay 
Boyle 


(CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE) 


fast. There is no doubt that the 
little Grenoble mewspaper which 
circulates here is, doubtless like 
all small-town newspapers, more 
or less directly under German 
supervision so that the crimes of 
the English are many and dwelt 
upon—and the tone of the news 
has completely turned. As a 
French gentleman said to us the 
other day—the coal-merchant who 
hasn’t much coal any more, like 
the garage owner who has no busi- 
ness for his garage any longer, or 
the taxi-driver who can’t drive a 
taxi even if he has the essence be- 
cause it’s against the law, like the 
automobile mechanic who hasn't 
any job because cars don’t get re- 
paired as long as mo one runs 
them, like the shoe-merchant who 
doesn’t open up half the time be- 
cause he can’t get any shoes de- 
livered to him, like the cafe-own- 
ers who have closed up in some 
towns because the wine hasn’t 
been delivered and the aperitif 
factories have been closed since 
the war, like the tabac-keeper at 
St. Gervais who has closed the 
tabae because he can’t get any 
more tabae for the moment—he 
said: “‘I always thought it took a 
few months to form the public’s 
opinion, but I see now it takes 
just two weeks, and not quite two 
weeks either.’’ 


_ VIEW 


cratically directed paper? Does not 
its policy that zigzags from Trotsky to 
T. S. Eliot follow a broken cultural line? 

As to the article on the French, and 
| not Swiss, poet Ivan Goll in which we 
are told that he is greater than Apollin- 
aire and has gone beyond the Surrealists, 
it cannot be taken seriously by anyone 
who knows anything about contemporary 
French literature. 

In a previous article published last fall 
in Partisan Review, Mr. Greenberg de- 
veloped an interesting idea on the oppo- 
sition between avant-garde and kitsch. 
In the light of this theory we could call 
Dwight MacDanold’s political essays as a 
kitsch expression of political avant-garde 
and Mr. Greenberg’s new Laocoon, a 
kitsch statuette. May I suggest that it 
would be a good idea if Partisan Review 
stopped making such mistakes about art 
and turned into a monthly supplement ot 
the Commonwealth, where no doubt its 
jesuit methods would be xppreciated at 
their just value by all concerned and es- 
pecially by T. S. Eliot? 


In View for November: 


Beginning with the next num- 
ber View, ‘‘the only poets’ pa- 
per in the world’’, will be sup- 
plemented with a monthly folio 
of poetry, introducing the mod- 
erns of South America, Mexico 
and Cuba, as well as Kuropean 
poets little known in this coun- 
try, and hitherto unpublished 
young Americans. Subscribe 


now and assure yourself of 
news of the arts (and of activi- 
ties affecting the arts)—with 
poets as reporters—plus the 


new poetry of old and new 
countries! 
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is license for anything and every- 
thing that stupidity can invent 
for a sordid purpose, 

There has been a foetor of petty 
power group politics in book re- 
viewing and writing in recent 
years 'that has become well nign 
overpowering today. Macleod 
seems to say that we are almost 
unconscious with it of late. Tt 
has us drunk, anesthetized, blind- 
ed and deafened. It’s about 
time, if not already too late, ito 
get back to using our eyes aand 
ears again. The beating up of 
the character Frank toward the 
end of the book is the epitome of 
today and the book. <A marvei- 
ous bit of story telling that the 
adventure mags would pay well 


Mr. Green-|for if they could catch its power 
berg’s non-abstract paintings, although | 


and significance. 


not good enough to interest the New It? t ae 4 

View Listens Laocoon, could then be miraculously S stupid, Lisi des He Ahn 

pee transformed into works of art through tells you that you musitn’t, not to 

(CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE) | holy blessing. see. The artist sees and de- 

x Sincerely, apphes a Cee 

but it is a pity the editors cannot do it NivolantGalas scribes, He doesn’t ask Lae icd 

in a more straightforward way. Per-| New York City sion. Macleod has seen and ce- 

haps then it would not be Mr. Green- ————— scribed a major predicament of 

berg who would write articles on ab-| WHO’S GOT THE BLUES? our minds today. He didn't asic 
stract art, because otherwise how are we| Rditor, View: permission 


to explain that this critic paints pictures 
that are the exact opposite of what a»- 
stract painting should be? Would Mr. 
Greenberg object to reproducing in Far- 
tisan Review his picture of a naked lady 
playing billards that hangs in his room 
so that readers could judge for them-~ 
selves? Or would the picture too have’ 
to be corrected three times, as the articie 
was, before it could fit into the broken 
line of bureaucratic defense Partisar 


The first issue of my subscription to 
View has arrived this week, and I hasten 
not only to congratulate you on it but 
also to enclose my cheque for a sub- 
scription to be sent with my compliments 
to the Yale University Library. Please 
to start this with the first number. 

I am anxious for Yale to have a file of 
View, particularly in connection with its 
collection of little magazines which they 
have been collaborating with me in build- 
Review has set up? Or was not Mr. ing up for permanent reference. We 
Greenberg’s article corrected three already have several hundred complete 
times, and if so can Partiasn Review bc/| files. but we do not have even isolated 
considered anything else than a bureau-, numbers of your earlier magazine Blues. 

= = |I wonder if by any chance you have, or 


#3.00. 


Agee and Walker Evans. 


George Orwell. 


Bishop. 


Other contributors: 
Jolas, ete. 


James Laughlin announces 


NEW DIRECTIONS... S40 


The annual volume of creative and experimental writing, now 
in this fifth year, will be ready about mid-November, priced at 


I YOUNG AMERICANS— prose and poetry by Paul Goodman, 
Eudora Welty, David Kerner, Delmore Schwartz, Meyer 
Liben, Charles Henri Ford, Alfred Young Fisher and others. 


II VALUES IN SURREALISM—A comprehensive lititle anthol- 
ogy of Surrealist writing, in translation, ranging from the 
precursors—Lautreamont, Rimbauil, Roussel, ete—through 
the Paris school—Breton, Eluard, Aragon, Peret, Tzara, 
ete; with analytical essavs by Kenneth Burke, Nicolas 
Calas and Herbert J. Muller. 


III THE PHOTOGRAPH IN LITERATURE—16 plates 
texts on American folk themes by Wright Morris; and, a 
section from ‘‘Let Us Now Praise Famous Men’’, by James 


IV ‘INSIDE THE WHALE’’—A study of Henry 


V CHAINPOEMS—An experiment in collective imagination, 
edited by Charles Henri Ford, with an essay by John Peale 


VI NEW DIRECTIONS IN DESIGN— Frank Lloyd Wright’s : 
‘‘Taliesin West’’; essays by Wright, Alato and Edgar Kauf- 
mann, Jr; study of ithe city of Bridgeport. 

Osear Williams, Eugene 


Norfolk NEW DIRECTIONS Conn. 


Send for our complete catalogue, listing new books by William Carlos Wil- 
liams, Ezra Pound, Katherine Anne Porter, Henry Miller, Delmore Schwartz, 
Robert Hivnor, R. P. Blackmur, Dylan Thomas, Franz Kafka, John Crowe 
Ransom, Kenneth Patchen and others. 


| know of, an extra file which you would 
| be willing to sell us. I should hesitate 
to ask this favor of you if the set were 
to be added to a private collection, or if 
| it were asked as a gift, but I think you 
| will recognize with me the advantage of 
a really complete group of them. Yale’s 
collection is already large, and its value 
to everyone concerned will increase more 
than proportionately to its size. I my- 
self am particularly interested in it, be- 
cause it goes hand in hand with a gen- 
| erally increasing interest of Yale with 
contemporary writing. 
Very truly yours, 
NORMAN FOLMES PEARSON 

New Haven, Connecticut. 


A New Book of the Dead 


_(CONTINUED FROM SECOND PAGE) 
well directed into the ditch. 

Mark off the Brahmins, they 
seldom maitter—except unhappily 
to obstruct and destroy what is 
new, difficult and fertile. Take 
the others but most of 'them are 
as drunk with propaganda as the 
characters Macleod describes. 
Precone¢eptions unseat all but the 
best minds. For he who won’t 
see can’t see. In the end the 
plane heads into the west. Hope- 
fully to what? It is the same note 
as that created by Fortinbras en- 
tering after the death of Hamlet. 

Nearly all the critics who have 
looked at. Macleod’s novel so far 
have seen it through parsisan eyes. 
The main point of the novel is 
that we have come to ‘the end of 
And tha't un- 


and 


Miller by 


Parker Tyler, 


we have come to the end of it as 
writers we’ll not be likely ‘to real- 
ly perceive anything real again. 
But no, you mustn’t see this or 
that ‘because Mr. Saltimbanque 
says that ete., ete., officially, which 


| 
: sort of thing. 


less we pretty soon reatize that | 


| 


I don’t say this is a pariticular- 
ly successful novel—as easy read- 
ing goes—but I do think it an in- 
teresting one of an over-all quai- 
ity of hard thinking about it and 
passages of sharply faceted writ- 
ing throughout, well worth pro- 
specting for. 

There is by the way au exitreme- 
ly convincing and pervas:ve feei- 
ing that runs, a brown tnread, all 
through the book for the Negro 
in his New York habitat, It is 
one of the most real of all its ele- 
ments. A very good, very ac- 
curate seizing of phrase anc mood 
such as I have never |seen equaled. 
If I were to read the book again 
it would be to follow that first- 
rate exposition. 

William Carlos Williams. 


Nelson Del 
Ditiner’s 


form is condensed, disciplined: 
each poem exists as a separate 
and memorable unit. __They are 
varied and denote 
but bear the 


stamp of no particular school o2 


interestingly 
several influences, 


trend Severa! of Bittners 
poems, such as “Saturday Night,” 
rank high among the distinguished 
output of the younger’ middie- 


western poets during the past 


decade. 
—Ruth Lechlitner in Accent 
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Hollywood in Disguise 


(CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE) 


of time, with the struggle of man opposite, the mortal. 


a 


IEW 


rr 


little vulgar, even on the poison-|Why and How Lorca is worth asa poet of the Spanish 


adoring lips of Socrates? The 
immortal, said Socrates, is immor- 
tal because it cannot admit of its 
But Hedy 


for power over life—a struggle 80 [amarr surely admits of her op- 


intense that desire for it has been posite! 


ARE pe a sea ‘not be such a ponte ee 
ey have taken e€ teucnes Ol The gods have come back to be 
themselves in their own techni-' eel and then to perish—for 
colored hands; they rule, assured-| immortality, like Tutankhamen’s 


No, the immortal can- 


ly, with the sceptre of the means fear of being mortal, contains the 


of production; the camera and the 
celluloid, which supplant the chis- 
el and the stone. They move 
with the strange, truthful life 
breathed into them by the arti- 
ficial eye of mechanism-loving 
man, and they look back at him 
with the blind, untiring eye of the 
divine image. 

To return, to prove the violabil- 
ity of the idea of immortality, the 
gods had to discover the secret of 
a new incest; they had to marry 
the human object to the human 
subject without any ambiguity. 
How wonderful to speculate abouz 
the hours of this triumph i—When 
did the camera first catch a god 
or goddess wandering in the 
snowy haunt of Seraphita, or in 
the barren Bronx, or lost, almost 
utterly, on Main Street? They 
were so thoroughly bored with 
their lifeless imitations in the 
work of academic painters, who 
painted their mistresses, and 
named them Venus. They were 
relegated ‘to a single soliciting 
posture. 

They had got such limited pub- 
licity under their own names; 
they saw that they must multiply, 
they must exist in various forms 
and names, and their images mus: 
be repeated in art so as to simu- 
late the movements of nature. 
The camera of Lumiere came, they 
saw their apocalyptic chance! It 
was the incest of self with self— 
it was the legend of Narcissus be- 
come more than legendary. They 
revived, flowers without shyness. 
So came Theda Bara and the lily 
of Gish; Gloria Swanson, as beau- 
tiful as Coney Island; Valentino, 
merciless toward the opposite sex; 
Robert Taylor; and Mickey Roon- 
ey, the naturalistic Cupid. 

No more need they be discov- 
ered like buildings—to stand in 
earth to the ankles; no longer are 
they glued to the centenarian 
cornerstone, or tied to the sculp- 
tor’s white-haired care. They 
have come like babies out of an 
ageless, insolent jealousy to the 
freedom dressed in the megaloma- 
nia of Muni. They are slaves to 
the human disguise which, worn 
by them. is indistinguishably an 
automobile license or a rainbow. 

Was not immortality always a 
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| able death, 


seed of its opposite. 


Translated 


(CONTINUED FROM SECOND PAGE) 


Brussels, instead of merely wound- 
ing him, there would ‘have been 
no ‘‘Season in Hell’’, no renunci- 
ation of poetry, no Abyssinian ad- 
venture, no problematic conver- 
sion, | 

The world of modern poetry 
often seems small, petity, safe, 


people. 

So much for Lorea’s Gebrauchs- 
dichtung, which delighted the 
Spanish masses and earned him a 
terrorist’s death. But Lorea did 
not devote all his energies to the 
creation of popular and successful 
art, as did Bert Brecht and some 
of the more modern composers. 
‘The Poet in New York (W. W. 
Norton & Co., N. Y. C.) reveals a 
quality of Lorea’s work which has 


Alas!—Narcissus, you are the; cold; everything is there reduced not yet been sufficiently stressed 


fluid camera’s illusion, the static 
absurd sheen situated in the flux 
of being! You are an exorbitant 
shade of maturity: the premature. 
You find everything at this end of 
the rainbow, including your enor- 
mous salary. But your salary is 
all that you will find at the other 
end. Money, moving as fasr 
around you as the reel through 
the heart of the camera, is the 
principle of your duplication, 
dividing reality into infinitesimal 
and unimportant differences. 

Gods, who live in this exclusive 
world, you have become immortal 
through the protecting machine, 
but the machine will put you to} 
death. For some day the ma-j| 
chine, the only faithful lover o} 
Narcissus, will commit suicide, 
and yielding itself to nothing will: 
yield you, actors and actresses, to 
nothing. The machine will cease 
its affected difference from the 
human when the human is able to 
encompass it, when it is available 
to every man for his casual and 
exculsive use. Then it will for- 
get to be immortal. It will be 
so obvious that no one will notice 
it, and it will be more dependabte 
than the weather, or than Mae 
West. No one will notice you, 
Clark Gable, when this millennium 
arrives. 

O perfect gods, you who made} 
possible the precise phrase, deus- 
ex-machina, what are you, for 
yourselves, but soul-slicing ma- 
chines, the object of Garbo sep- 
arated from the subject of Garbo? | 
When you have relinquished your 
terribly affected desires, when you | 
have ceased to be human in the 
ideal, we will, too; when you have 
become ideal in the human, we 
will become ideal in the human. 
Then Hollywood, the house of 
the gods’ immortality, will be 
eremated, and the mausoleums'! 
housing the immortal actors and 
actresses in that ghostliest of all, 
cemeteries will be cremated. | 
And the silhouette of the holo- ! 
caust will be as young and s’mpie 
as Shirley Temple, as yellow as 
her hair, as red as her lips. 

I know that nothing will per-} 
suade you to leave willingly the) 
stage of immortality. You have 
been offered the last bribe, honor- 
and have refused it. 
How can the banks be induced 
not to honor your checks, which 
are the architecture of your il- 
lusions? How can we expose you 
without hurting you too much? 
We must get tv work on this prob- 
lem, this problem which the dis- 
tractingly divine hieroglyph of 
Charlie Chaplin conceals from us 
only for an hour and a half. 


' 
| 


There are those to whom its ul-| 


merely 


to mere words and technical trick- 
ery. 
the biographical 


| 


by his foreign admirers and trans- 


But the modern taste for lators: his complete lack of inter- 
makes Rimbaud | est in all subject-matter except as 


seem a greater poet than Racine, an opportunity for stylistic, de- 
Lorca more poetic, because more!scriptive and lyrical development. 
legendary, than Ruben Dario.!This quality of virtuosity, at last 


However, the many translations of 
Lorea, as those of Rimbaud, have 
nearly all been indifferent or bad. 
We now have no standards of 
poetry, no fundamental sense of 
poetic idiom—and hence no stand- 
ards of translation. Translations, 
because of the awkwardiness of 
their phrasing, the exotic quality 
of a common foreign idiom which 


subsists, word for word, as a novel , 


image, must seem peculiarly poetic 
through the resultant 
verbal surprises. 


now made clear to American read- 
ers, explains much that remained 
obscure or unsatisfactory in our 
understanding of Lorea’s more 
conventional works which had al- 
ready been translated. The Poet 
in New York is as brilliantly para- 
noaic as the paintings of Dali in 
its descriptive and lyrical develop- 
ments of something which always 
remains more or less ambiguous. 
The Lament for Sanchez Mejias 
was a ‘‘blue-period’’ interpreta- 
tion of commonplace genre, that 


Most of Lorea’s translators are of Pagliacci, of sorrow behind the 
oddly qualified for the task.|clown’s grinning mask or tragedy 
Lloyd, for instance, was a good |in tinsel and sawdust, death in the 
Communist, I believe, but knew;gay circus or cheering arena. 
little Spanish and had less exper-| Blood Wedding was another Pi- 


lence of writing English poetry. 
Gilbert Neiman, who has trans- 
lated Lorea’s lyrical drama, Las 
Bodas de Sangre (Blood Wed- 
ding), (New Directions, Norfolk, 


/Conn.) seems to be easily confused 


in grammatical matters. The 
play, full of mistakes, translated 
into atrociously stilted English, 
yet retains 
beauty of a dramatized ballad, 
with its typical peasant-vendetta 
plot. A few lines revive my 
doubts concerning Lorea’s leftist 


views. The bride’s father seems 
‘almost to share the anal-erotic 
'psychology of an ‘‘Associated 


Farmer’’: ‘‘Each young vine is a 
coin of silver. What I am sorry 


for is that the lands . . . must be 
separated. I like everything 
‘united ...’’ He says elsewhere: 
\‘‘This land needs arms which are 
not bought. And these arms 
must be those of the owners, who 
whip and dominate, and make 
seeds spring up. Lots of sons are 
needed.’’ Come, come! Have 


we not been told that the Loyalist 
peasants fought for Agrarian re- 
form and that Lorea was their 
poet? But ideological vagueness 
does not detract from Lorea’s 


timate solution is no secret. Our 
ears grow like vines from the 
earth of their books while our free 
eyes pretend to worship the gods 
of Hollywood. Fabulous fakers! 
—How ean we sit so sfill, straight- 
legged as Egypt, while all that 1s 
hopeless in human history is re- 
peated by the stage-struck gods? 
It is tragic, tragic—that even the 
veriest feather of our dove-colored 
hearts should blow, as though 1n- 
tentionslly, toward the woman- 
shaped heroine of ‘‘Gone With the 
Wind.”’ Parker Tyler. 


much of its original | ners 


| 


casso-like interpretation of a com- 
monplace genre, that of Cavaleria 
Rusticana, such as Verga de- 
scribed in prose or Leopold Robert 
in paint. The Poet in New York 
is more abstract: guitars, montage, 
all the paraphernalia of cubism 
and surrealism. But in all three, 
aS in any three discrepant man- 
of Picasso, there remains 
something which is surely and es- 
sentially the ‘artist’s own virtuos- 
ity. At times, one is bewildered 
and disconeerted by the apparent 
lack of emotion in artists who 
cold-bloodedly present the same 
subject-matter in seemingly con- 
tradictory styles or vary their 
styles so radically. Today, the 
artist derives his emotion from his 
own skill rather than from his at- 
titude towards the nature which 
he skillfully imitates. Plato sug- 
gested that nature was already an 
imitation of pure ideas, that art 
was therefore an imitation of an 
imitation. In Joyce, Picasso, 
Stravinski and Lorca, art is even 
further removed from nature and, 
unless the circle is closed again by 
his retreat, from the ‘‘reality’’ of 
pure ideas. 

The most obvious example of 
this individualistic and intellectu- 
al excitement, in The Poet in New 
York, is the ‘‘Son of Negroes in 
Cuba’’, which imitates a sort of 
Rumba, yet imitates this primitive 
imitation of nature in terms of 
Lorca’s own sophisticated surreal- 
ism. Descriptive as it may be, 
Lorea’s poetry is thus as far from 
naturalism as any poetry ean be. 
Wallace Stevens and Gertrude 
Stein have achieved analogous 
ideals, each in terms of individual 


emotional attitudes toward the 


| production of art. 


